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The Author 


Franz HALDER, Generaloberst 
Date of Birth: 30 June 1884 
Place of Birth: Wuerzburg, corey: 


From training in the Royal Bavarian Officer Candi~ 
date School, the Royal Bavarian Artillery School, and” 
the Royal Bavarian War College, HALDER throughout World 
War I served on various staffs from division to army 
group level. 

From 1936 until 1938 he held high assignments in 
Srmy High Command, After a brief tour as Chief of Ope-~ 
rations Staff, he was appointed Chief of Army General/ 
Staff on 27 August 1938 when Generaloberst Ludwig. BECK 
resigned from that position in protest against Hitlerts 
obvious intention to wage war. In the same year Ke was 
promoted from Generalleutnant to General der Artillerie 
and in 1940 to Generaloberst, 


Owing to continuous differences of opinion on mat- 
ters of strategy and ethics, and because of alleged ob- 
structionism, Hitler removed Generaloberst HALDER from 
his post as Chief of Army General Staff in September 
1942 and placed him in the Army High Command Officer 
Reserve. 


On 21 July 1944, the day after the attempt on 
Hitler*s life, HALDER was arrested by the Gestapo and 


spent.the rest of. the war in various prisons and _concentra=- 
tion camps. While held in custody HALDER was retired from | 


the Army on 31 January 1945. 


In ‘the 100, c00-an them the General State work whieh cannot be. dis- 


pensed with in any. army (home defense Py intelligence, >. organization, Grain 


ing) was. done in. the, “Troop Office™ of the Reichewelr Ministry. It was 
. headed by the Chief of the Troop Office. In connection with the re- 


| Amtroduction of general liability for military service and the Reich 
Goverment s proclamation announcing the expansion of the farmy , the Chief 
of the Troop Office, at that time General der Artillerie Iudwig Beck, | : 
assumed the title "Chief of the Army Generel Staff" without any essential : | 
change in his functions. Logically, this title was in line with sub-titles on 
as "Chief of Headquarters of Army Corps General Staff" and "Chief of leomy " 
| Headquarters General Staff". In spite of this, the choice of title was 
not a very fortunate one. In the mind of the public both at home and 
abroad, the title "Chief of the frmy General Staff " was bound to the 
memory of the decisive importance of former, famous holders of this po- 
‘sition, such as von Moltke. and Count Schlieffen, ‘However, the nature of 
_the ageney.in the Army High Commend, which vas designated "Chief of the ray. 


. General Staff" after 1936, was completely different to the nature of the 


- agency in the Imperial army. In the latter case the Chief of Army Goneret 
Staff was on @ level with the Minister of War and reported directly te the 


| Crown "While ‘the Minister was ‘responsible to parlisment | as a Cabinet 


offer, the tornér was responsible solely to the Crown as commander in. 


chief. — h contrast, the Chief. of Army Generel state, coming from the 


Troop Office, was an agent of the Commander in Chief of the army who again, 


S ee 7 without ‘the functions ee a minister, was: subordinate ts the Comender in 


© 


Te ere “approximately to ‘the end of 1938; twelve ‘numbered branches and, in i aa 
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Chief of ‘the Wehrmacht. and | the Minister of Wer Wermer von i Breateres 


The Chief of the amy Generel. state in peacetine was on a level with 


the Chiet of ‘the General aray Office, . army Ordnance Office, the Personnel 


Office and the other office chiefs iimediately subordinate to the Conmander 


in Chief of the Army. end as peims inter pares was responsible only to hin. 
In the absence of the Commander in Chief of the Army, the Chief of the frny 
General Staff was his representative. in matters concerning the routine of 
the office. Service regulations placed on him three major taskss 

1. To make ali Hocsaeary suggestions to the Commander in Chief of 
the Army that enabled the Army to psscepliat its mission, the protection 
of German territory. - 

2. To secure execution of decisions and orders from the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, insofar as they touched the sphere of activity of 
the: General Steff. tee 

36 To train and educate the seny General Staff for its tasks. 

The organization of the Chief of the army General Steff, designated 


as ‘general staff" in the Arny High Comand, ecapeieed; in peacetime and 


addition, the Central Branch and the Attache ‘Branch, a total of ounces 
branches. These branches are listed in chart il. 

To aid in. the atrection of the extensive work, the Chief of the 
Army General: Steff was assisted by. a varying number of assistant chiefs 


of staff. “Mosording, to the needs of the nonent, several General Staff 


‘branches were “grouped, under their comand.: “Just prior to the war there 


were five assistant chiefs of state in ‘the Arar High coma 
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:  Masistent Chief of staff I was ‘the permanent representative of the 
Chier of the General Staff and had under his command Branches Ay 9 and 
10 and, vemporeriiy, also Branches 5 and 6. His field of activity was 


- Asaistant Chief of staff II directed General Staff work in the field - 
of training. Under him were Branches 4 and 11 and, temporarily, also 
Branch 7. — | | <a 

Assistant, Chief. of Staff III was in charge of Branches 5 and 6 


(Supply and Transportation) in 1937-1938, of Branches 2 and 8 (Organiza- 


home defense. . 


tion and Technology) in 1938-1939. . 
| The Office of Assistant Chief of Staff III, by a wbeeecuauetiGi of | 
Branch 8, was to iad been an agency to represent the requirements of the 
strategic and tactical conduct of operations on behalf of the Chief of 
the General Staff with respect to technology and to secure the exploite- 
tion of technical progress to enhance the striking power of the Army. 
The development of the branch in this sense was prevented by the outbreak 


cy 7 _of war. one are “4 ; : 


Assistant Chief of Staff IV directed the evaluation of tatélliganse 


| on foreign armies and the meetings with their representatives. He super=- 
vised Branches 3 and 12 and the Attache Branch. : 

7 Assistant Chief of Staff V directed the military-scientific tasks 

of the General state. ‘Prior to the war, he Bupersiees Branch 7 and the 

| ‘Chief. of deny Libraries, and, as separate. agencies, ‘the Chief of, fom ; . ; 

Archives and ‘the Militery History Research Institute of the Army. ‘The 


€ | organisation of ‘branches for military history,. one for ancient militery . 
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ae history and one for modern militery history was > under consideration. 


A ered” : 
For ‘the coordination of several General Staff branches interested ine # 
er the. same problem, the branch chief working on the problem was responsible. s 
| “The assistant ‘chief of staff controlled the teamvork within the General 
stare ‘ranches for the Ghief of the General Steff. _— 
| _Gooperetion ‘with the other offices of the Army High Command was on a : 
par with that.in other major government offices. Contact with the Webr- ‘ 
macht High Command was restricted to questions of competence concerning : 
home defense, organization, intelligence on foreign armies, aueetias 7 
concerning transport and commnications. The same was true of contacts 
with the commanders in chief of the Luftwaffe and the Navy. Contact with 
the civilian authorities, in the main, existed only with the Ministry of 
the Interior (surveying and cartography). 
: There was no official connection with the Foreign Office. 11 
| -militery-political matters were handled with final responsibility by the 


Webrmacht High Command and direct contact between the Foreign Office. and 

: the General Steff was absolutely forbidden by the highest authority. 

ay eee The Chief. of. the General Staff, personally, reported on & all fundament=_ 
al questions to the Commander in Chief of the Army after the General Staff i 
branoh handling these questions had cleared them with all other branches 
and offices concerned. Written reports, prepared in most cases by the 
branch chief concerned or by the respective assistant chief of staff on 


questions which had been completely cleared, vere submitted to the Com 
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ander in Chiet after pee eaton to do so had been given by the Chief of | 
the General. state. | 


With the oathreak of Wary the changes prepared according ‘to the . 
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mobilization plan were made in ‘the organization of the Generel Staft of 
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_ the Army High Command. The main body of the General State was organized 
x as "Headquarters of the Army High Command" as a Pela command agency, 
The elements not immediately necessary for ‘the atrection of the Field Arny 
remained in Berlin under the control of Assistant Chief. of Stare V, but 

| _ were adminiatratively linked to the Commander of the Replacement ‘Army, In 
natters concerning their work they remained undes the Chief of the Army 
General Staff. Details are given in Chart Re 

The Chief of the Arny General Start comanded the tHoadquarters of 

the Army High Command" which was at the disposal of the Corimander in Chief 
of the Army as the operations staff of the Field Army. #11 members of the 
Headquarters of the Army High Command were under his disciplinary control. 


He was responsible to the Commander in Chief of the Army for the smooth 
functioning of the field command agency in line with the decisions of the 
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Commander in Chief of the army. In addition to suggestions for the opera- 

tion, organisation, and training of the Field Arny, it was his task ‘to 

furnish and clear all the data necessary for a decision and to secure its | 
~~ swift execution by the offices ‘under the fiela command agency. 

Once: the mobilization had started the "Manual for General Staff Service 
in Wartime" also applied to the Chief of the General Staff of the Army | 
(Army Regulation No 92, Confidential), The principles in ‘this regulation, 
governing obligatary consultation in all operations: and in all matters o 
directly connected to operations, and, the right of naling suggestions in 
fields not immediately connected to operations, were applicable. even in | 


© the relations between the Chief of the Generel stare and the Commander in 
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7 S chiet of ‘the 2 army. a reslity,: a division of work was aocoupl ished 
between the Comander in Chier of ‘the Arny and the Chief of the General 
‘states oS | ae 
‘The ct Chief of the » General state directed operations for the Commander 
in Chief of. the sony. “ma ‘essential questions were. “reported to the Com 
mander in chief of the aeny for, his decision. . Basic ‘operational orders 
were signed by the Chief of. ‘the ‘General: Staff in his capacity as the 


superior of the army group and. army commander 8» The fields of organize 


tion and training, which cannot be separated from the conduct: of operations, 


were likewise controlled by the Chief ‘of the Generel staff. All fundamental 


questions were submitted. to ‘the Commander in Chief of the army for his - 
decision. All fundamental orders were signed by ‘him, 


The requirements necessary for. “the maintenance ‘of the Army in its war 


strength, for - its reinforcement, organizational changes and technical equip- S 


nent according to the militery situation were submitted by the Chief of 
. the General Staff to. ‘the Comender in Chief. of the Army who made the | 
decisions regarding them and saw ‘that they were met by the. Chief of army 
Bquipment: and Commander of the ‘Replacenent training Bey 
The Commander in Chief of the _Aemy personally directed the eeiewlid 
spheres, of activitys 
| “The training. of. the officers corpes promotions and decorations 


handled ty. ‘the Army. Pereonnel Office. 


Be “Morale and discipline in the keys ‘handled at first by the. Army:. - 


“states Branch, later by. ‘the General for. Special Assignment, if necessary 


of cosperation w with the ray Personnel orrice. ae 
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- 2 Mlitery 1 ews handled by ‘ths army Judge | Advocate General's Branch 
mc first under the Chief of supply and Adninistration, later under ‘the 
me “Ge General for Special ‘Aseiguent). 


he “Questions on esponsibility for executions* hanilied by the 


semi branch of. ‘the’ Chief Supply and Administration, 
‘ The Ghiet of ‘the General Steff was kept informed by the various branches 
ne essential, questions in their fields. He was authorized, insofar as : 
het found at necessary, to present his opinion in these cprobtens to the» 
- ‘Comander ‘in Chief of the Army. 


: with sho exception of the short term occupation of the position of 


‘Atesistent Chief of Staff II to replace Assistant Chief of Staff I who 


was ill, only the following positions continued after mobilizations 
_ Assistant Chief of Staff I, as the representative of the Chief of 


"the Generel Staff in routine matters and to relieve the burden on the 
vane asthe oo 


Assistant: Chiet of staff IV, as the top level foasttondey of the 


- Seah service. 


Assistant. Chief of Start Ys. as the director of mil ther y-sceeuMit te 


“work in ‘the zone of interior and as the representative of the Chief of — 
the General. Start. with the elements of the General Staff of the Army High 
me ‘Command, which remained in Berlin, 


| the seperate studies on ‘the. fimetions of Assistant Chiefs of Staff I, 


ma and a provide ty information on their cooperation with the Chief of the 


* To datecmins hich agency was: to undertake a function and be responsible 


- for » ite, fulfilinent.: ors 
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: ‘General stare. 


the branch chiefs of the General Start working at Hesdquarters: were ‘ 


atrectly responsible to the Chief of. the say General Staff as fer as 


their official work was -eoncerned.. The. chiefs: of arms. end services > 


ee although classified as subordinates to. ‘the Commander in chief of the Army 


by the - very nature of. their assignment, for example, a Generel. ‘der artil= 
lerie,was detached by the Comanter in Chief of the kray for all questions 


touching on the field of his competence to the Chief. of ‘the General Staff, | 


aa depended on ‘the latter's directives. and , within ‘the franewark of the Head= 


quarters, worked under him as branches of the General . Stare. As a. result, 
uniform and tight control of the entire operations “in Headquarters was 
secured by the Chief of the General Staff. | 

The Chief of the General Staff 3 ‘using itis information contained in 
| reports on enemy and friendly activities ,and after. a conference with the 


Commander in Chief of the Arny, furnished the ideas which served as basis 


for the work of the branch chiefs. . Branch chiefs, who did not participate, 


: in person in the conferences held by the Chief of the General ‘Steff for 
. this purpose, were kept informed by Assistant, Chief. of Staff I. There=. 
upon, the branches in close cooperation took the measures required to 
sapyonant the plans. They submitted orders for Spt crat and supervised 
their execution by the field command agencies subordinate to the Head~ 
r quarters. Fundamental orders were submitted by the respective tranches 39 


: after clearence by the Chief of thie General staff, to the Commander in 


chit of the ken for his approval. Tess Anportant atrectives were issued. - . 


a wt the chiet of, the General start why ¢ order of the Commander dn Chief. 
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‘For taske exceeding the “scope of ‘the Headquarters > and to provide 
| uniform control, of the education and training of the General Steff of the 
entire keny and, in addition, to. direct ‘the personnel, policy of the General 
Steff, the Chief had at his disposal the Central. Branch. “This branch was 
headed by a talented General Staff. officer having the special confidence 
of the Chief and able to relieve the letter in the fulfillment of these 
importent tasks. * | | 

‘After the resignaticn of Feldnarschel] Welter von Brauchitech (De~ 

cember 1941) and after Hitler took over the function of Geamatder in Chief 
of the ‘army, there was no essential, change, at least outwardly, in the 
position of the Chigf of the General Steff. But his functions, which 
until that time had been under the direct supervision of Feldmarschall 
on Brauchitsch (General for Special assignment, Army affeirs Branch), 
were transferred to Feldmarschall Witheln Keitel as Hitler's representative 
and in practice were. lost, as far as their ‘cooperation with the Chief of 
the General Staff was concerned, (See Chart 3.) Actually, the direct — 
supervision of. the Chief of the Gerieral Staff by Hitler was a fundamental 
cheaes inasmuch as the interests of the Army were no longer represented 
by a compact, uniformly controlled headquarters of the Arny High Command 
at the Wehrmacht High Command. In the sphere of the conduct of operations, 
' the Chief of the Generar Staff, alone was: left to face a personality who 
united all the powers: of governnent, the Wetrmacht, and bg Acny in his 
person and who guarded his authority ruthlessly and jealously. This 
individual did not have the slightest imowledge ain ‘the field of conduct 


of operations. He showed extreme distrust of military technical advisers ’ 


“s RR 


Caer 


he. had an ‘mushakable faith in his own 2 genius end a stubbarmess Which dis- 


Te ‘regarded, a ‘the military values and experiences which had’ ‘been valid until 


os then, ‘This “mequall balance of power made a mockery of vhat the function 
o of the Chief of the General, Stat should have ‘been in the top level organiza- a 


ue ton, The Chief of the General Staff of the Army became, in the following 
“ years, ’ ‘the “hoadquarters® of the war. lord Hitler for the East. The other 
‘ ‘theaters of war “were controlled. Atrectly by the Wehrmacht High Command and 

| as were not under his influence. Organization was replaced by improvisa~- 

tion; training was neglected completely. 

- _. Inthe fall of 1942 the functions of the Assistant Chiefs of Staff 
were discontinued. The handling of General Staff personnel matters (Control 
Branch) vas ‘taken, out of the hands of the Chief of the General Staff and 
his influence. on control and education of the entire General Staff was 
reptricted considerably. : 

The chiefs of arms and services were able to make themselves more 

end more independent ty assuming the. functions of inspector generals and, 

: ta par also, as Wehrmacht agencies directly under Hitler. This anarchy ,. : 

. whieh ‘spread through the: entire "Leader- tate dn ‘conjunction withthe... .. as 

| 4 softening up resulting from the events at the front, ended with the Chief 
of the General ‘Stare sinking to the position of a tactical adviser and. 

: private secretary to Hitler, the War Lord. 

? The dechine of this once so highly esteemed function gives the 
hstory of the offices a bitter ending.* | 
: | -stgneds Freng: ALDER 
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Chief of the Army General Steff [ 
Organization of the Office of the 
Chief of the General Staff to 1938. 

" Chief of the General Staff of the j 
frmy (Permanent representative of 
the Commander in Chief of the Army). 

. [ 
Central Branch . Sy 
Branch 1: Operations | : 
Branch 2: Organization 
7 
Branch 3: Foreign Armies West 
Branch 4: Training - 


Branch 53 Railway Transportation 
Branch 6: Supply 

Branch 7: Military Science 
Branch 8: Technology | 
Branch 9: Mapping and Survey 
Branch 10: Land Fortifications* 
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| Branch 12: Eastern Intelligence Branch 
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Attache Branch 
Consolidation of branches under Assistant Chief of Staffs 
‘Assistant Chief of Staff I: Operations (1, 9, 10, temporarily 5 & 6) 
| “Assistant Chief of Staff Il: Training a, 11, temporarily 7) 
~~ Assistent Chief of Staff IIIs 1937-38 Supply (5 and 6) 


1938=39 Organization and Technology 
— 2 and 8). 


“¥ fie Tand Fortifications Branch was dissolved in 1938 — : 


, ite work was added to that of the Operations Branch. 
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RESTRIGTES—— 


Guenther BLUMENTRITT 

General der Infanterie 

Date of Birth: 10 February 1892 
Place of Birth: Monich, Germany 


Commissioned as a second lieutenant in 1912 
after training in the Danzig Officer Candidate 
Training School, BLUMENTRITT fought on the west 
and east fronts in World War I as platoon, com 
pany, and battalion leader. After postwar serv- 
ice in a volunteer corps in Munich, Saxony and 
Silesia from January to October 1919, he was as=~ 
signed to. the 15th Infantry Regiment of Germany's 
post-World War I Army. In 1920-22 he attended the 
War Colleges at Stuttgart and Berlin and in 1932-33 
continued his studies on history, political science 
and national economy at the Berlin University. 


Promoted colonel in 1938, Generalmajor in 
January 1942, Generalleutnant in December of the 
same year, and General der Infanterie in April 
19445. BLUMENTRITT held many important assign- 
ments during World War II including tours ag 
Operations Officer of Army Groups in Poland 
and France in 1939 and 1940, Chief of Staff, 

Fourth Army, during the drive on Moscow in 1940= 
41, First General Staff Officer in the Army General 
Staff in Russia in 1942, Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief West in 1942-44, Acting Commander 
of the XII SS Corps* in 1944-45, Commander in Chief 
of Twenty-Fifth Army in Holland in March 1945, . 
Acting Commander in Chief of the First Airborne Arny 
in April 1945 and of the Blumentritt Army in Verde, 
Hamburg and Luebeck from 8 April to the end of the 
ware General BLUMENTRITT finally was taken prisoner 
in Schleswig-Holstein on 31 My 1945-6 


* During this assignment General BLUMENTRITT 
was given temporary rank as SS Obergruppen=- 
fuehrer and General der Waffen-55. 
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Alfred ZERBEL 

Colonel, GSC 

Date of Birth: 8 September 1904 

Place of Birth: Ostritz near 
Zittau, Saxony 


& 


Alfred Zerbel joined the Army in 1924, 
entering the 10th Infantry Regiment at Dresden 
as a private. In 1926-27 he underwent training 
in the Ohrdruf Officer Candidate School and in 
the latter year received his commission as se- 
cond lieutenant. Following further officer 
training at the Berlin War College in 1935, 
1936 and 1937, he was granted GSC status on 
1 April 1939. From 193840 he served as tech- 
nieal officer in the Training Division of the 
Army General Steff in various localities in 
Germany and at OKH Headquarters in Fontaine 
bleau, Francee 


Following assignments with the field 


| forces as operations officer at division level 


and as regimental commander he was transferred 
to the Army General Staff as Chief, Training — 
Division, in September 1942, holding this post 
until December 1944 with a brief break in 
February-March 1943 as Acting Chief of Staff, - 
XLII Infantry Corps. After taking part ina 
training course for regimental commanders 
Zerbel, who had meanwhile been promoted colonel, 
was given command of a "Kampfgruppe", 4 combat 
group, of the 11th Panzer Division in April 
1945. He was finally captured at Neumarkt, 
Bavaria, on 4 May 19456 


CHAPTER 2 


TOP-LEVEL AGENCIES OF THE ARMY GENERAL STAFF s 
CHIEFS OF OPERATIONS, TRAINING AND ORGANIZATION 


The positions of the assistant chiefs of staff (Oberquartierm ister ) 
in the Army General Staff were instituted before 1914 in the former : 
Great General stare* of the old German Army before World War I, but 
this study will not go into these positions in any detail. 

Te assistant chiefs were subordinate to the Chief of the Army 
General Staff and, acting in accordance with the latter's instructions, 
served to coordinate related branches and spheres of activity within 
the General Staff for the purpose of operational command. They were 
sntended to relieve the Chief of the General Staff of many of his 
duties. 

These assistant chiefs of staff (Oberquartiermeister) should not 
be confused with the chiefs of supply and administration (General- 
quartiermeister), or assistant chiefs of staff (Oberquartierm ister) 
and the "Quartiermeister" of infantry ane 


of army groups and armies, 


motorized army corpse The last three officers handled the large and 


complex field of logistics and army supply, while the "Oberquartier— 
meister" in the Army General Staff were agencies of the Chief of the 
General Staff for cooperation in operational questions. They had 


nothing to do with logistics and the army supply systeme | 


* Planning staff of the Imerial German Army, located in the War Ministry. 
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‘I. THE CHIEF OF OPERATIONS": NATURE, SIGNIFICANCE, AND PURPOSE. 

The Chief of Operations was the permanent deputy of the Chief of 
the General Staff. As ‘such he was personally kept invowingd by the ™ 
latter of all essentials, especially of aims and intentions. He was, 
thus, an important factor in securing uniformity in the work of the 
Gonmand. ‘Upon instructions fom his Chief, the Chief of Operations 
directed, but did not personally handle, major fields of activity in 
which the several officemof the General Staff collaborated. The Chief 
of the General Staff was relieved of burdensome detail and freed to 

| devote his time to the major problems of commande | 

in order that the Chief of Operations might always be available for 
a variety of tasks, with a variety of assistants, and for a variety of 
spheres of activity, he was not restricted to any specific office and 
no specific branches were placed under him. He was not a fixed link in 
the command hierarchy, but rather a deputy '(Beauftragter) of the Chief. 

; Although as such he did not possess ay general plenary powers, he 
- acquired muck powers from time to time. | | 

The Chief of Operations also represented the Chief of the General 
Staff to outside agencies in the field of the operational command, for 
Pornre by making trips to the front, representing the interests of 
the General Staff in dealings with the Commander in Chief of the Re=- 


placement Army. He served to intensify liaison with the front and to 


% Oberquartiermeister I (O0..Que I)s Assistant Chief of the General 
Staff in charge of Operations at OKH. In this study referred to as 
Chief of Operationse This study covers only the position of Chief of 
Operations during the war. Certain statements refer to the period from 
15 January to 25 September 1942 (campaign against Russia). No attempt 
is made to give an account of the historical development of the position. 
Various activities of the Chief of Operations are described in greater 

‘ detail in other portions of this series. _ 
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2: expedite the requests of the operational command in negotiations with 
the various ministries. The Chief of Operations held a position which 
might be compared with that of an American deputy director. . 

Hence, the Chief of Operations osoupied a special position among 
the assistant deputy chiefs of staff of the Arny General | Staff who were 
assigned fixed spheres of activity and placed in charge of specific 
branchese One might say, “An office not limited to any specific depart- 
ment and at the immediate disposal of the Chief of the General Staff." 

In keeping with the peculiar character of his office the Chief of 
Operations did not need any real staff. He had at his disposal one 
junior General Staff officer with the rank of captain or major as his — 
assistant, one special-missions staff officer (a reserve officer) for 
office work, one or two clerks and draftsmen, and one or two automobiles. 

Before discussing certain individual activities, the normal daily 
routine in the office of the Chief of Operations may be briefly des~ 
cr ibede 

Before 0100: The assistant submitted the situation maps of the 
Eastern Front to the Chief of Operations, as well as the mst important 
reports which had been received from the front during the preceding 
nighte . 

At 0100s The daily report on the situation was made to the Chief 
of the General Staff. This was regularly attended by the following? 
The Chief of Operations and the Chief of Intelligences the Chief of the 
Operations Branch, who gave a report on the situation; the Chief of the 
Eastern Intelligence Branch; the Chief of Supply and Administration; 
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the Chief of Transportation Service; and the Chief of the Signal Communic- 


ation Services 
. The following were also frequently invited: The Chief of the Organ- 
ization Branch, the Chief of the Training Branch, and specialists as re~ 
quired. 

During the situation report the Chief of the General Staff issued 
brief instructions, asked questions, and made new assignments. 

At the conclusion of the report the Chief of the General Staff 
_ usually detained one of the above-mentioned specialists in order io anton 
himself in greater detail about individual questions and to issue special 
instructionse The remainder of the day and the evening hours until 2200, 
were left to the Chief of Operations for handling the tasks which had 
been assigned to hime 

4&t 2200: Another short conference on the situation was held with | 
the Chief of the General Staff, but generally the only participants were 
the Chief of the Operations Branch, who delivered the report, and the 
Chief of Operations. Afterwards, the Chief of the General Staff issued 
any individual orders which were still necessarye 

Other reports by the Chief of Operations to the Chief of the General 
Staff were made in between times, either after a request for an interview 
or following the evening report. After the evening conference the Chief 
of Operations still had time to take care of a considerable amount of work. 
There were never any "office hours" for the German General Starr! 

_ This normal routine during the day and the night was interrupted 

whenever the. Chief of Operations had to make official trips to the front 
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as the representative of the Chief of the General Staff. 
- On exceptional occasions and on special orders, the Chief of Opera- 


“ e4ong attended the dadly noon report which the Chief of the General Staff 


delivered to the Fuehrer in the OKW. Usually he remained behind to re~ 
present the Chief at the command post of the OKH. 

“The Chief of the Operations Branch* was directly subordinate to the 
Chief of the General Staff and delivered personal reports to him How- 
ever, he yas also instructed by the service regulations to inform the Chief 
of Operations about all important occurrences and intentions besides 
those of the above-menticned situation conferences. 

This was generally done through the assistant officer of the Chief 
of Operations, who obtained the information from the Operations Branch, 
which forwarded also the basic operations orders to the Chief of Opera= 
tionse This method of cooperation proved successful and never led to 
any disagreements. | 

Two other branches, ** Organization Branch Two and Training Branch 
Four, were also directly subordinate to the Chief of the General Staff, 
and their chiefs reported personally to the latter. The Army Film Center 
in Berlin was attached to the Training Branch. It was the duty of the 
Chief of Operations to secure coordination between these two branches in 


accordance with the instructions of the Chief of the General Staff and to 


% The reader is cautioned to make a necessary distinction between the 
Chief of Operations Branch One and the Chief of Operations (Ober= 
quartiermeister I)e 


4% Details concerning these two branches are discussed belowe 
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coordinste similar or overlapping subdivisions of the work in line with 
the requirements of the aperattones: command ; 

Several practical seeupise my be used to illustrate this coordina- 
‘tione The Chief of the General Staff requests a specific number of new 
personnel and amount of materiel to carry out certain operational teats 
walob have been assigned by him. The Organization Branch must sabeaout 
this task, or cause it to be carried out, in cooperation with the Com 
mander in Chief of the Replacement Army and his agenciese Thus, a large 
number of different governnent offices and agencies are consulted in 
connection with this worke It was the duty of the Chief of Operations to 
facilitate this cooperation and, if necessary, call on the Commander in 
Chief of the Replacement Army and his sub-branches. 

The peculiar features of the different theaters of operation, the 
differences between the combat conditions, and above all the changing 


military experiences on the fighting fronts, made it necessary to supple~ 


ment, improve, and revise the training manuals constantly. It is only by 
very close contact with the fighting troops that one can obtain up-to-date 
information, and this has to be immediately evaluated. 

Experience has shown that the requirements of training and organiza- 
tion often overlap. The Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army must 
be regularly informed of all new developments at the front in order to 
take advantage of these experiences as quickly as possible in training the 
replacement units in the zone of the interior. It was the duty of the 
Chief of Operations to facilitate cooperation in these many different 


_ fields for the purposes of the aa command « 
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Those who fought on the Eastern Front will never forget the severe 
winter of 1941 - 1942. These conditions mde it desirable to publish a 


practical "pocket manual for winter warfare" for field uses This manual 
was prepared in 1942 by compiling ‘the experiences of the frontline Soave 
and statements by prisoners, as wéll as by evaluating captured eneny 
orders and studying the experience gained by the Finnish Army. The 
manval was edited by the Training Branche Almost all the branches of 
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the General Staff, the Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army and many 
other agencies took part in the worke The Chief of Operations secured - 
their cooperation in order to assist the operational command in its re- 
quests. 

These examples should illustrate the work of liaison and co- 
ordination in the field of the Chief of Operationse 

In the Sone of the interior the éhiefs of arms and services (Waffen= 
generale ) of the mst improtant service arms were subordinate to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Replacement Army. In order to establish efficient — 
liaison between the field staffs of the OKH and the subordinate frontline 
staffs on the one hand and the above-mentioned service and arm inspectorates 
under the Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army on the other hand, the 


positions of the so-called chiefs of arms and services attached to the 


Commander in Chief of the Army were created. 
These officers were subordinate to the Commander in Chie? of the 


Army, but after the dismissal of the last Commander in Chief of the Army 


in the winter of 1941 - 1942, they were, in actwal practice, subordinate 
to the Chief of the Army General Staff. 
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"Waffengenerale" were the titles of their positions. However y most 
of the holders of these positions were not generals, but often colonels 
or lieutenant colonels. Their number varied during the war according to 
the necessities of the timee Some of the services and arms were: Chief 
of Infantry; Chief of Artillery; Chief of Engineers, Railroad Engineers, 
and Fortresses} Chief of. Panzer Troops and Antitank Units (the latter was 
later constituted as an independent branch); Chief of Chemical Troops 
(later included the Rocket~Projector Arm). 

The duties of these officers were as follows: 

1. To make frequent visits to the fronts, not only in order to hear 
wishes, complaints, sdeiceeqnentas but also to gain personal knowledge of 
the combat conditions of their service arm. 

2-e To inform the Chief of ‘the General Staff of their impressions 
and the problems of the field units. 

_ 3e To inform the Training Branch, which prepared the new field 
manuals and training bulletins with the arms and services, and to submit 
drafts of them to the Chief of the General Staff before they were printed. 

4e To maintain close liaison with the service arm inspectorates of 
the Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army in Germny so that the 
schools, anetructors and replacement crite under him would be informed of 
the experience gadined by the combat troopse 

The Chief of Operations promoted cooperation among thé chiefs of the 
arms and services, and harmonized differences of opinions He also saw 
that trips were mde by the chiefs of arms and services to the different 
- front sectors as determined by operational necessities. For example, if 
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a German offensive was intended or was already in progress, or if the 
eneny nad launched. an offensive, the Chief.of Operations directed the 
chiefs of arms and services to the points of min effort. Whenever 
possible, he arranged these trips to take place simultaneously, so that 
the field units would not be bothered by constant visits. 

The Chief of Operations assembled all the chiefs of arms and ser=- 
_ zices who were present in the OKH once 4 week for a joint conference. 

- Bach of the participants presented an oral report of his experiences 
and suggestions to the whole groupe Without prejudicing the right of 
the chiefs of arms and services to make personal reports to the Chief 
of the General Staff, the Chief of Operations gave to the latter a 
summary of the results of these conferences and obtained new decisions. 

The Chief of the Military Mapping and Survey Branch of the Army 
General Staff prepared extensive military-geographical studies of the 
theaters of operations and produced and printed military maps of all 
kinds, as well as special maps. located in Berlin, the Chief of the 
Military Mapping and Survey Brench was directly subordinate to the 
Chief of the General Staff. 

At appropriate times, the Chief of Operations informed this Branch 
of any requests and wishes resulting from the operational intentions 
and from the requirements of the command and the field units. During 
fairly long operational phases, special requests were often received 
from the frontline staffs for the production of special mips or the 
improvement of inadequate maps» 4 permanent ‘Yranch office of the Chief 
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of Military Mapping and Survey was incorporated in the Army General 
® Staff.” This working precedure was facilitated by the military- 


geographical sections and "map centers" at higher and intermediate head- 
eusreeres : 

During the first part of the war, the Army had its own aircraft for 
operational sia tactical recomnaissance. Army aviation was coordinated 
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in the Army High Command by one top-level authority which carried varying 
official designations. The Chief of Operations brought air reconnaissance 


into the closest possible connection with operational necessitiese There 


was also a direct exchange of ideas between the General of the Iuftwaffe 


and the Operations Branch, as well as with the Eastern Intelligence 
Branch. ; 


At the beginning of 1942, this authority in the OXH was dissolved 


and the Army aviation units were taken over by the luftwaffe (Commnder 
in Chief of the Luftwaffe). 


Only @ small lisison staff was left in the 
Army High Command and this group generally remained in direct contact 
with the Operations Branch. 


&fter the reorganization establishing a new division of authority 
between the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Commander in Chief of 
the Luftwaffe, the Army's Chief of Operations regularly forwarded the 


recomaissance reports of the luftwaffe to the Army Group commanderse 


Statement is misleading, since the chief of Military Mapping and Survey 
.was &@ Branch of the Army General Staff. Author may be referring to a 
representative permanently located at Field Headquarters of the Army 
High Commande 
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He also had the important function of insuring close Liaison between 
& the Inftwaffe and the combat mit staffs with respect to reconnaissance 
he Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army was the military of- 
ficer whose command comprised the entire zone of the interior; and for 
the sake of better understanding, he could probably be described with 
the otherwise customary title of “war minister", insofar as the Army was 
concerned. His manifold interrelations are obvious, and connections | 
extended from his office to the OKH and subordinate field staffs, and 
vice versa. | 
The Chief of Operations, upon orders from the Chief of the General, 
Staff, established direct contacts with the Commander in Chief of the 
Replacement Army from time to time for very specific purposes, that is, 
to forward the requésts of the operatdon commands and to handle negotd- 


ationse | , 

Besides the fields of activity which have already been indicated, 
the Chief of Operations received special assignments from the Chief of 
the General Staff. | 

In order to relieve himself of the work, or in order to obtain 
additional data for problems which had been prepared by somebody else, 
the Chief of the General Staff occasionally issued instructions to the Chief 
of Operations to prepare specific operational plans. These were intended 
only for the personal use of the Chief of the General Staff or the Chief 
of the Operations Branch. . _ * 

The Chief of Operations was’ also sent by air to certain sectors of 


the front to establish liaison with army groups or armies and to discuss 
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operations or other matters. Unless expressly authorized, the Chief of 
Operations did not possess any responsibility of his om, for example, 
the right to issue, independently, orders to frontline headquarterse 
However, he reported.to the Chief of the General Staff from the front by 


telephone or teletype concerning the results of these discussions and 


gave his personal recommendationse After his return he reported orally 


or in writing 
Several examples may serve to illustrate this activity of the Chief 


of Operations. 
Le Mission to an army in the spring of 1942 to determine whether, 


in view of the situation in the Fourth Army, divisions earmarked for 


other fronts would have to be committed with this army. 
2. Mission to the front of the Sixth Army in the summer of 1942 to 
ascertain whether or not the defense line on the Don could be held during 


the coming winter of 1942 - 436 

3. Mission to ® breakthrough point in the front of one of ow 
allies in order to seal off the gap again through cooperation of adjacent 
German front units. 

he, Mission to Army Group North and the Eighteenth Army, late in the 
sumer of 1922, for the purpose of instructing them about the intended 


attack on Leningrad. (The attack was not carried oute) 


In summary it may be said that the Chief of Operations occupied a 
position which was personally gubordinate to the Chief of the General 
Steff. His duties were manifold and changed from time to time. The 


object and purpose of his office was to coordinate certain fiélds of ac~ 
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tivity for the benefit of the operational command and in accordance with 
the instructions of the Chief of the General Staff. The Chief of Opera- 
tions had no office under his personal supervision. In many cases the 
“directors of the other agencies, which have been mentioned, were senior 
in rank. Therefore, he always had to use tact and often had to employ 
intermediaries. There was no friction whatsoever e 
In the personal and experienced judgment of General Blumentritt 
the higher staffs, which are in the service of the cause and the troops, 
must always keep certain principles: 
1. The staff exists for the benefit of the troops and not vice 
VersGe . 
2. The personnel of a staff should be as small as possible, for 
only then will the work be facilitated. | | 
3e The individual members of a staff mst get along with each 
other, although their temperaments may be entirely different. The troops 
notice very quickly whether or not harmony prevails in a staff. 
These principles can be enforced only by a commander or ee Chief 
of Staff. In the General Staff of the former German Army this foundation 
was provided by the chiefs of staff 
After the dismissal of the last, real "Chief of Staff" of the 
German General Staff in autum 1942, the Chief of Operations was also 
dismissed. No new man was appointed and his position was discontinued. 
If this position is dispensed with, many tasks must be taken ove™ 
by the Chief of the Operations Branch. However, since this officer 


already carries a heavy burden of work, it will again be necessary to 
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IIe THE CHIEF OF TRAINING 

From 1 October 1937 to 1 September 1999, the branches of the General 
Staff? which handled training matters weret Branch Four (troop training) ‘ 
Branch Eleven (officer training), Branch Seven (military acdenioe)< These 
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| manches were united under the Chief of Training (Oberquartiermeister II). 
| The Chief of Training was subordinate to the Chief of the Army 
General Staff and was responsible to the latter for the performance of 
his official duties. The office of the Chief of Training consisted of the 
Chief himself, one junior General Staff officer as his adjutant, and one 
typiste 
The duties of the Chief of Training were to insure uniform adminis= 
tration of training matters in the respective branches and to handle 
special assignnents in the field of training on the orders of the Chief 
of the General Staff. For exemple, in the autum of 1937 a study con- 
cerning the use of panzer units as a yart of infantry divisions was 
preparede | 
In addition, the Chief of Training personally directed the advanced 
tactical training of the General Staff officers in the OKHe He prescribed 


-pules for the training of these General Staff officers (concerning the 


preparation of written problems, the conduct of tactical trips, terrain 


discussions, war games) and personally assigned tactical problems to the 


iat 


senior General Staff officerse 

me Chief of Training did not interfere with the regular daily work 
of the tranches under his direction. The positions of the branch chiefs 
ag direct subordinates to the Chief of the General Staff were not affected 
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by the fact that ‘they were united under the Chief of Training. Whenever 
‘the pranch chiefs made reports to the Chief of the General Staff, they 
7 were required to inform the Chief of Training, so that after making his 
- own decision, he could attend these meetings and prevent his own viewse | 
q ee Upon mobilization, the position of Chief of Training was dis- 
~ continued. For a short time in the spring of 1940 it was reestablished : 
and its incumbent was charged with prepering tactical and operational b 3 
studies on the orders of the Chief of the General Staff. | ‘ 


Officers who occupied the position of Chief of Training were: 


October 1937 — February 1938 General der Artillerie Franz Helder 
February 1938 - July 1938 Generalleutnant Heinrich von Stuelpnagel 
July 1938 - 1 September 1939 Generalmajor Hans—Juergen Sixt von 4rnin 
Spring 1940 Generalmjor Mieth 
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TIIe | THE CHIEF OF ORGANIZATION . 
Until autum 1938, Branch Six (Supply and Administration) and 
Branch Five (Transportation) were united under the Chief of Organizations 
hecording to service regulations, these branches were completely in- 
dependent with respect to their work and had the right to mike direct 
| reports to the Chief of the Army General Staff (in special cases even 
to the Commander in Chief of the Army), from whom they also received 
direct instructions for their worke 
The Chief of Organization was not consulted in the peculay daily. 
work, but he was kept informed. He handled individual tasks which were 


specially assigned to him by the Chief of the Army General Staff. These 


were problems for study in connection with the work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Branches; for example: issue of ammunition for divisions, corps, 
armies, as well as the requirements of the supply trains; road repairs, © 
‘Sevenanta of large motorized units; traffic control; revision of Part iL 
of the Field Service Regulationse . | 

During a reorganization of the Army General Staff in the autumn 
of 1938, both Brench Six and Branch Five were placed under the Chief of 
Operations (Oberquartiermeister I). All General Staff branches which 
were of importance for the conduct of operations were also united under 
hime Branch One (Operations) was already under hime This organization 
continued until the end of August 1939. 

On 1 December 1938, Branch Two (Organizational Branch) and Branch 
Bight (Technical Branch) were added to those already under the Chief of 
Operations. This organization continued until the outbreak of the ware © 
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. General der Infanterie 7 y ee ee 
German, General attached 
to the Finnish Armed Forces 
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Author 


Waldemar ERFURTH, Ph.D. ; 
General der Infanterie . ; 
Borns: 4 August 1879 in : 
Berlin 


ERFURTH joined the Army immediately after 
leaving school and received his commission as 
2nd lieutenant on 27 January 1899. Promoted to 
* gaptain on 22 March 1922, on the same day he was 
appointed Director of Mapping and Surveying in 
Berlin. In World War I he served in various posi- 
tions with the field forces and in the General . 
Staff at the eastern and western fronts. 
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From 1919 to 1924 he served as Operations a 
Officer and Chief of Staff of I Corps Area Head- 2 
quarters in Koenigsberg, Eastern Prussia, later S 
the same position in a General Staff group in 
Berlin until 1929, when he was promoted General- 
major. For the next two years he was Commander 
of Infantry, Schwerin, II Corps Area Headquarters, 
which assignment terminated with his promotion to 
Generalleutnant on 1 May 1931. Then ERFURTH re- 
signed and took up his studies in philosophy at 
q the Freiburg University, remaining there from 1931 
: © to 1934. Recalled to the Army in 1934, he became 
foe ey Chief of the Section for PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 
“ WAR EXPERIENCE, at Potsdam, and later, for two 
; years, Chief MILITARY SCIENCE BRANCH, Berlin. 
' After a term of four years, 1938 - 1941, as Fifth 
‘ Senior General Staff Officer (0 Qu V) handling 
military history, ERFURTH was. appointed GERMAN 
GENERAL ATTACHED TO. THE FINNISH ARMED FORCES.,. which 
post he held until 1944. During this time he re- 
ceived his Ph.D, degree from. Freiburg University. 


During the last year of the War he was in the 
Officer Reserve Pool, OKH. General ERFURTH was 
captured in his home at Markleberg near Leipzig on 

- 25 May 1945. 
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pap) ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MILITARY HISTORY 


. the scope of the office of Assistant Chief of Staff V (0.9n. Vv) 
| s couprised ‘the military science, and especially the fields of mili- 
tary history and military theory. The agencies formed to cover these 
fields, were either established or reorganized for the purpose of the 
General. start between 1933 and 1938. The following study will show 


the. purpose for which they were created and the way they worked. 
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. Introducti on: 
Tt was the intention of General Beck, Chief of the General Staff 
during thoes years, to continue in the path of the old pre-1914 Gen- 


eral Staff, insofar as conditions allowed. Beck was a conservative 


‘man. We knowLingly followed in the tradition of the Old General Staff 


and took pains in trying to adjust the requirements of the new era, 
which was filled with political unrest and which was hostile to cul- 
ture, to the old and tried organization. Whenever something new 

Se had to be done, he asked himself how it would have been handled in. 
the past. The old installations from the time of Moltke and Schlieffen — 
ace his plandard, It was difficult to move him to make changes in 
the old mounds: ‘Had he remained in office longer and had his works 
bean done ina more calm period, he would surely have created some- 
: thing of lasting sore. 


“From which qualities of the old General Staff did General Beck 


: 
take ‘the great ideal which saviid him as a goal for his administra—- bo 
. : 5 ier 

‘thon? “Tt was characteristic of the General Staff before 1941 that i 


: all of its taadang members 5 those who occupied the most important of- 
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fices, were not only excellent soldiers, but also had a general edu- 


cation far exceeding their specialized knowledge. When the Prussian 
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General Staff was born, after the Wars of Liberation /1815/, not only 


ice 


Mars but also the Muses stood at its cradle. Scharnhorst and his dis- 
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ciples were extremely well educated and talented men. Not all of the 
general staff officers of the nineteenth century shone in the scien- 
tific firmament or were great philosophers, but the educational level 
of the old General Staff of the imperial days was astonishingly high 
on the whole, as is proven by the great number of significant German 
military authors who have written works of lasting value. 

In German military literature of the nineteenth century, which is 
attributable chiefly to the General Staff, military history and mili- 
tary theory occupied a particularly large place. They were comple 
mented, however, by works of a general historical and philosophical 
nature, and also by a great number of memoirs and studies which testify 
to the high intellecual level of their authors. They were of great 
value for the history of their time. Following the examples of its 
great chiefs, Scharnhorst, Mueffling, Moltke and Schlieffen, the old 
Prussian General Staff had a pronounced inclination for writing and 
considered itself in honor bound to present to the entire officers' 
corps the deeper insight which it enjoyed in contemporary history and 
its problems, and thereby exercise a stimulating and fruitful effect 
on the officers! education. 

Beck's successor in office, General Halder, thought along more 
progressive lines than his predecessor. His ideal was the elder 


Moltke. On the other hand, he did not fully share in the great admira— 


tion which the General Staff had for Count Schlieffen at the turn of the 
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century. He found Schlieffen's theories too rigid, too dogmatic. 
He saw possibilities of great ee in indepéndent creation rather 
than in rigid observance of the laws and ee ee acdees war fare - 
worked out and set forth in polished forms by Schlieffen. According 
to Halder's opinion, a modern Alexander the Great should be an intel- 
lectually free, creative artist, unrestricted by operational theory. 
Halder did not wish to see the reorganization of the General Staff take 
the form of an imitation of the former Great General staff. In view of 
the fact that sons form of organization had to be set up within a short 
time, Halder intended to use the frame of the Great General Staff as a 
pattern, but for tiie rest he wished to create something new, something 
which met the requirements of the day. The new Gad Gane ed Staff 
was not to be a copy of the old Great General Staff. | 

During the classical era of the General Staff prior to 1914, history 
had taken up a great part of the time devoted to the training and intel- 
lectual work of the general staff officers. The fact that it had been 
possible in the nineteenth century to develop literary forces of con~ 
soderable volume in spite of the great overburdening of the General. Staff 
with official work proves that the general staff institution had kept it- 
self free from narrowmindedness and ‘had attracted versatile talents. 
There was an abundance of gifted men, particularly during the period 
from 1870 to 1900, who were encouraged’ by the elder Moltke. But even 
in the years between the turn of the century and 1914 there were a few 
outstanding figures such as Schlieffen, peeyiae Lopingtioven: Kuhl, Goltz, 
Bernhardy, among a great number of lesser men. The picture changed, 
however, after World War I. There were only a few men left of the 


older generation, which had proved itself in. the field of military his- 
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tory before 1914. The conditions of the postwar period did not per- 
mit a new generation of: military historians to arise. A hopeful 
| “effort to revive the writing of. military history and encourage re~- 
search among the young general staff officers had already been made by 
Beck!s predecessor. A few aaune eaneral staff officers were detached 
to the National Archives in Potsdam for a year in order to help edit 
the official history of World. War I and to gain insight in the writing 
of military history. But this measure, which would surely have had 
very favorable effects if it had lasted longer, was soon completely dis— 
continued iecause of lack of personnel. 
| The study of military history had to take second place to more im 
portant problems. Inasmuch as the training of historians had had to 
be dropped, the General Staff depended on makeshifts and emergency 
SOrun Ones . 

+ thas ; in the courses in military history Aved assistant chiefs of 
staff and later, at the Military Academy, old retired generals had to — 
be need as instructors. Moreover, the instructors at the military 
academy did not have enough source material, since the official work 
on World War I piienueeed only slowly.: The fact that even the vol— 
umes of the Militaerwissenschaftliche Rundschau /Review of Military 
Séiaida/seidan offered compositions of a military-historical content 
for the purpose of making the reader familiar with new developments 
can be traced to uote lack in material and qualified historians. 

It was plain that the officers? corps between the two World Wars did 
not reach he: same Level in military history and even in general edu-— 


cation. as that attained by, the officers! corps during the long period 


. of peace before 1914. This was. to be seen clearly in the decline in 
valuable military-setence literature. 7 
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: General Beck had very early recognized these differences in 


the intellectual field between the old and the new days. He tried 


constantly to find relief for this condition. He not only wanted 


to increase the specialized knowledge and raise the level of general 


education of the general staff officers. He had a higher goal. The 


entire officers? corps of. the Army and even of the entire Wehrmacht, 


was to be enlightened by the General Staff and to be stimulated in 


its striving for education, as had been the case in the General Staff 

of the older Moltke. Everything done by Beck in this respect was 

based on the knowledge possessed before 1914. Everywhere the roots 

of the old General Staff were to be encouraged to put forth coe shoots. 
Let us follow the road taken by General Beck and by his successor, 


General Halder, who was filled with a like yearning for knowledge, 


towards this goal by means of the following time table. 
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1933 


1934 


1935 


1 Jan 
1936 


1936 


1937 
1938 


1938 


1939 


Time Table sa 
Transformation of the Historical Section of the National Archives 
at Potsdam into an "Institute for Army Historical Research." 


Reactivation of the "Section of Evaluation of War Experiences," 
attached to the National Archives at Potsdam as a component of 
the Troops Office. 


Transformation. of the "Institute for Army Historical Research" 
into a "Research Institute for Military and Army History" under 
the supervision of the War Ministry of the Reich. 


Transformation and expansion of the "Section for Evaluation of 
War Experience" into the "7th (Military Science) Branch of the 
Army." 


Beginning of publication of the "Review of Military Science." 


Separation of the Army Archives from the National Archives and 
the German Lands! Archives and Consolidation of all Army Ar- 
chives under the Chief of Army Archives at Potsdam. 


The "Research Institute for Military and Army History becomes 
the "Military History Research Institute of the Army." 


Establishent of an Assistant Chief of Staff for Military History 
° WUseVede : ” 


Consolidation of all libraries of the army under the supervision 
of a "Chief of Army Libraries" subordinate to the Army General 


Staff. 


The Wehrmacht Publications Section is placed under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Army Libraries. 
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Explanatory Notes 


1. Military History Research Institute 
In accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, the Military 
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History Branches of the old General Staff, which had been ordered 4 
dissolved, had been trafisferrea to the newly founded National Archives 
at Potsdam, together with the war documents of World War I. ‘The first 
volumes of the official work on World War I were published by the Na- 
tional Archives. The influence of the Troops Office on these publica- 
tions was unofficial only and remained limited. 

With the gradual separation of the Military History Research 
Institute from the National Archives, which began in 1933, and with its 
assignment to the Minister of War, who invested the Army Chief of Staff 
with the authority to issue directions for this institute, military 
history had reclaimed the traditional place in the General Staff which 
it had enjoyed from the days of Scharnhorst to World War I. The General | 
Staff was now able to axect greater influence on the contents of the 
official war study and to accelerate completion of the final volumes. 
President Wolfgang Foerster headed the Military History Research In- 


. stitute from 1933 to the end of World War ITI. 


2. Section for Evaluation of War Experiences and Military — 
Science Branch . 

In 1934, General Dr. Erfurth, sho had been called from Freiburg 

to Fotedan, was given the direction of tiie “Sackion for Evaluation by . 


General Beck. This section was transformed in 1935 into the 7th (Mili- 


tary Science) Branch of the Army. 
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34 The Section for Evaluation, which subsequently became the Military 
Solstice Branch faa thefollowm a: tasks 

a. To paige the level of the general and spucisadeed knowledge 

of the officers! corps. 
| b. To develop the military history knowledge of the officers. 

ce. To ascertain the historical precedents for current military 
problems. 

d. To help in the editing of new military-scientific publications 
and re-editions. (The Interior Branch of the Wehrmacht High Command 
was in charge of the censorship). 

The spheres of activity of this section were as follows: 

a. The writing of a history of the Russian-Polish war of 1918- 
1920. (This two-volume work was finished in 1939 and was ready for 
distribution at the publishing house of E.S. Mittler and Sohn in Berlin. 
The distribution of this study was stopped by Hitler). 

| b. The publication of the historical papers of Count Schlieffen 
and General von Moltke. (In 1939, Schlieffen's "Tactical and Strategic 
Problems" and "General Staff Trips in the East" were published). 

c. The collection of historical material from the era of General 
von Moltke for the preparation of a projecsed history of the General 
Staff before 1914. (In 1939 a collection of material in manuscript form 
was being made). 

d. The collection of military-historical material on the Chinese- 
Japanese War in the Far-East, 

e. The writing of strategic and tactical studies on World War I. 
(In 1939 the first volumes of these studies under the title of "Studies 


on Military History and Tactics" had been published by Mittler and Sohn). 
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f. The investigation of military-—economic problems having 


arisen in World War I. (In 1939 the material was still in manuscript 
form). 

ge Assisting-in the edition of the work on World War I by the 
Military History Research Institute and: in the edition of other 
military publications. 


Hh. Attempts to achieve a motion—picture representation of parts 


of World War I. (The work was still in its initial stage in 1939). 


i. Publication of the "Review of Military Science." It is worth- hs 


while to give ‘ detailed report on the new General Staff magazine 
started by General Beck and furthered by General Halder. 
Foundation of the "Review of Military Science" 
At the turn of the century a general staff magazine, sponsored by 


Count Schlieffen, was published under the title of "Die Viertel jahres- 
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hefte fuer Truppenfuehrung and Heereskunde" (Quarterly Review for 
Command of Troops and Army Matters). The editor of this magazine was 
General Freiherr Yon Freitag-Loringhoven, who, being himself a seers 


historian and military author, succeeded in obtaining the best men 
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as collaborators. Count Schlieffen himself published several series 
of articles in the "quarterlies." This magazine maintained a high 
level and was much read by the entire officers' corps. Publication 
was stopped in 1914, with the beginning of World War I. ‘The quarter- 
‘lies had had a pronouncedly military and simp storicel character. 
In 1934 General Beck decided to found a general staff magazine 
along the line of the quarterlies. He hoped that the varied contents 
of this magazine, which was to tajatatn a high standard, and not be 


restricted to military and army-historical studies would exert an influ- 
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ence on the specialized and general education of the German officers" 
corps. | 

Exceeding the scope of the Schlieffen quarterlies, this new pub- 
lication of the General Staff was to have the character of a Wehrmacht 
magazine, and was to contain also contributions by the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

The predominance given to military history in the quarterlies was 
to be avoided. The practical problems of modern warfare were to be 
treated from the viewpoint of the Wehrmacht and of its various branches. 

“General Erfurth, who was living in retirement in Freiburg, and 
studying and giving instruction at Freiburg University, was appointed 
editor of the new magazine, the "Review of Military Science," in the 
summer of 1934 by General Beck. 

The goal set for the Review by Beck was never actually reached. 
But the magazine became well known and was much read. By 1939 the 
number of subscribers to the review had increased to 20,000. How- 
ever, the standard of the review did not equal that attained by the quar- 
terlies. It did not have the brilliant collaborators which were still 
available in great numbers before World War I. The military~scien- 
tifie tradition had been broken off in 1918. It had not been possible 
to groom literary replacements. In addition to this, after 1933 the 
strict censorship of the authoritarian state oppressed all German lit- 
erature. The most interesting and pressing problems of the day could 
not be examined in the review. Clever men who had something to say pre- 
ferred to write about Scuarce subject and declined to write for the re~ 


view to avoid trouble. The editorial staff of the review had to be very 


eareful so as not to get both itself and the magazine into hot water. 
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In a country where there is freedom of the press it is probably 
hard to understand what it means to intellectual work when the se ht 
to utter. one's opinion freely has been taken away and any attempt to 
retain it is threatened by severe punishment. When one thinks of all 

the difficulties caused by the threat to and the suppression of an in- 
dependent and free opinion in Germany since 1933 one is astonished 
that the constraint applied to intellectual eeptasaion did not have 
greater effects on the magazine of the General Staff and that it did 
not deprive it of all substance. 

The fact that Hitler and the Party had a negative and sometimes 
hostile attitude toward the General Staff as an institution and toward 
its tradition and methods of work had an adverse effect on the latter. 
The watchword "to be more than one seems to be" did not fit into the new 
period. The principle of the General Staff, which was to let its sub- 
agencies share in the responsibility was opposed to the fundamental 
principles of the National Socialist authoritarian government. The 

_value of a solid and specialized education was not recognized by the 
Party. ‘The request of the General Staff to be heard before political 
decisions were made was curtly turned down. The method of reaching a 
reasonable decision only after sober consideration and conscientious 
deliberation was regarded as obsolete and dull. The most important 
reason for the negative attitude adopted by Hitler and the Party towards 
the ‘General Staff and their opposition to it was probably their profound 
distrust for the institution Sra ck was founded.on a high idealism. Hit- 
‘on lac ox tncaely distrustful nature had apparently seen in the General 
Staff something quite different from what it really was. His vigilant 


suspicion saw that the classic concept of the General Staff would 
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always conflict with the National Socialist doctrine and that the 
Veiectien oe general staff officers as carried aut by the General 
Staff produced a different type of man from that which the schooling 
of the Party tarned out. Hitler pétiabe was afraid that some day the 
General Staff might threaten his despotism and that general staff of- 
ficers might unit to overthrow him and the National Socialist regime, 
as was nearly the case on 20 July 1944. For this reason Hitler's op- 
position to the General Staff increased in ruthlessness as time passed. 
‘It was because of this that the chiefs of staff and their most im- 
portant co-workers had to be very careful so as not to increase the 
suspicion with which they were regarded. Consequently, the “editorial 
staff of the "Review of Military Science" likewise had to employ a 
great deal of discretion so as not to provoke attacks by the Party and 
yet, in spite of these difficulties, to follow the road shom them by 


. General Beck and his successor, Halder. ‘This was all the more diffi- 


cult to do because of the fact that no collaborators for the Review 
of Military Science were employed from Party circles and Party propa- 
ganda, widespread everywhere else, was barred from the magazine of the 


General Staff, 


Basing himself on the idea that it is always easier to suppress in- 


tellectual aspiration than to revive it, Beck's successor, General- 
Halder, decided in the fall of 1939 to continue publication of the Re- 
view even during the war. Thus it was possible to publish the maga- 
zine during the first years of the war without a noticeable decline in 
its Level. “When, however, in the spring of 1942, Hitler took the Re- 


view away from the General Staff and transferred it to his official 
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military historian its early end could not long be delayed. The«new 
| editor of the magaaiie, appointed by Hitler, did no’ regard his task 
as in the service of science and did not work socording to Moltke's 
seineieie "to accomplish much while remaining inconspicuous." He used 
the Review to disseminate propaganda for Hitler who, in the writings 
of his official historians, became the greatest general of all times. 
Thus, from the spring of 1942 on, the Review became a mockery of the 
former general staff magazine.. Collaborators of repute refrained 
from contributing and the contents of the magazine suffered in quality. 
Shortly before the collapse, the Review discontinued publication as 
the result of a decision taken by Hitler's historian, because of lack of 
material. 
3. Chief of Army Archives 
In the old army before 1914 the Prussian General Staff had only 
small archives dating from the time of Moltke's wars. These were the 
"Secret War Archives of the General Staff" which contained military 
documents from the "Moltke Wars." The documents of earlier wars (e.g. 
those of the Napoleonic era and the wars of Frederick the Great) were 
stored in the Secret Prussian State Archives in Dahlem, near Berlin. 
World War I produced a great number of military papers, such as 
documents relating to the war, war diaries and situation maps. These 
were placed in the newly founded National Archives in Potsdam, where’ 
ene formed the me Ion part of the material stored. 
The documents of former non-Prussian army contingents were 
stored in the War Archives of the various German States (Munich, 
Dresden, Stuttgart). Hence the situation before 1936 was character- 


ized by a wide dispersion of military documents. 
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“The desire to found a central Army Archives containing all German 
military documents had long been entertained by the General Staff and 
would have substantially facilitated military and army-historical re- 
search. Almost all chiefs of staff of the 19th century had demanded 
that such archives be established. But not even the elder Moltke and 
Schlieffen succeeded in breaking the resistance of the civil authorities 
and the desire of the states to eae on their own affairs. General — 
Beck was the first to succeed in fulfilling the desire of the General 
Staff by combing all the military documents which had been stored at 
various places in the centrally directed Army Archives in 1936. 

The Army Archives became an agency under the control of the Army 
General Staff. General Dr. Von Rabenau was appointed to direct it as 
"Chief of Army Archives." The Army Archives in Potsdam, having been 
generated from the National Archives in Potsdam, as well as the former 
Military Archives in Munich, Dresden and Stuttgart, were placed under 
his supervision. 

Added during the following years were the Army Archives in Vienna 
(formed from the Vienna Military Archives. and including the military 
documents of the old royal and imperial monarchy) and the Army Ar— 
chives in Prague, in which all documents of the de-activated Czech Army 
were collected. These had been poorly protected at the entry of German 
troops and were found in a damaged condition. They were reclassified 
by German military archivists and conveniently arranged, so that a model 


Army Archives, meeting all requirements » Was established in Prague with- 


in a short time. 
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With the outbreak of World War II in 1939 new important tasks con- 
fronted the Army Archives. Early in the war the German General Staff 
professed the opinion that archives and libraries were cultural proper- 
ties, and as such were not to be treated as war booty. The German 
General Staff considered ae acooint of honor to protect Gavtaval collec- 
tions in countries occupied by the German Army from war damage. 
Archivists and librarians of the Army followed closely behind the ad- 
vancing troops, placed the cultural installation of the enemy under the 
protection of the German Army and staffed them with German specialists. 

The documents of the Polish Army were found in a particularly poor 
condition. They had been torn and scattered over the entire country in 
the hasty evacuation. Many documents were found in partly destroyed 
railroad cars and in trucks which had broken down on the highways and 
could be collected and brought back only gradually and with much trouble. 
Insofar as the German archivists succeeded in finding the Polish 
Archives, they were brought to Danzig and seapyanged in a newly organiz— 
ed Army Archives in Oliva near Danzig. It took a great deal of work 
to place the documents of the Polish Army in order again because of 
the poor condition in which they had been found. But the great pains 
taken by the German archivists waeceaded in the course of time in 
establishing order in the Army Archives at Danzig and in classifying 
what remained of the Polish military documents and preserving them 
for research. 2 

When, in 1940, the Western Campad gn achieved rapid successes, 
representatives of the Chief of Army Archives were at once assigned 


to Brussels, Paris and to the Hague to see to it that the archives of 


at 
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the. occupied enemy countries were not removed, and to safeguard their 
archives for the countries in question. Inasmuch as the indigenous ar— 
chivists had in many cases fled, the German representatives set about 
organizing reliable protection for the documents and an orderly admin- 
| istration. 

Owing to these precautionary measures by the Chief of the Army 
Archives, the archives of countries occupied by the German Wehrmacht 
on the whole remained in good order. The documents stayed where they 
were and were protected against removal, poor administration and de- 
struction, 

The German archives, on the other hand, did not fare so well during 
the war and, in particular during the postwar days. In fact, most of 
the material was lost. The information obtained regarding the fate of 
German war documents is unreliable and incomplete. The writing of 

scientific German military history based on source material has thus 
become impossible. | 

It has. been established beyond doubt that the Army Archives in 
Potsdam, in which the ae documents of both world wars had been col- 
lected, no longer exists. A great part of the documents was lost during 
the air raid of 14 April 1945, which destroyed a large storehouse. 

Some documents of the Potsdam Archives, which had been shifted for 
safe keeping, were destroyed by fire in Reichenhall. Others were re- 
‘noved by the Allies to Russia, Great Britain and the United States as 
captured enemy material. 

| Nothing has become known as yet in regard to the fate of the Army 
Archives at Dresden. If the documents were not destroyed in the great 


fire of Dresden, they were probably removed by the Russians as war booty. 
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The documents of the Army Archives of Munich and Stattears. which 
had been evacuated due to the intensification of air warfare, were 
saved and taken over by the Bavarian and Wuerttemberg State Archives, 
respectively. These were documents dating from before World War I 
only. Stuttgart did not have any documents of World War II, and Munich 
had such documents only in limited number. The documents in "Docu- 
ments Section South," established in the Munich Archives during the 
last war for the theaters of war of Italy and Africa are said to have, 
been sent to America by representatives of the U.S. Army. 

4. Chief of Army Libraries 

After the Army Archives had been placed under the General 
Staff and had been reorganized, it became necessary to take similar 
steps in regard to the book and magazine collections. These collec-— 
tions, insofar as they were of a military nature, had to be consolidated 
like the Army Archives, so that military researchers and history writers 
could utilize all written and printed sources for their purpose. 

General Freiherr Ruedt Von Collenberg was appointed Chief of | 

Army libraries and placed in charge of the book and magazine collec- 
tions. | | 

This amalgamation proved to be of great use for scientific work, 
inasmuch as the large military libraries, owing to their historical 
past, had not previously tried to establish connections with each other 
and were now for the first time informed as. to the extent of each 
other's collections, and were, as a result, able to fill existing gaps 
through their mutual efforts. It would have facilitated historical 


research if the various army libraries had been given a priority to col- 
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lect documents in certain fields. The idea of dolae this had gxineed’. 
at the beginning of World War II. In view of the course taken by the 
war the idea hai to be given up. | - * 

During the war the Chief of Army Libraries used methods similar 
to those used by the Chief of Army Archives to safeguard archives 
abroad and was just as successful as the latter, in protecting military 
libraries in the occupied areas. Thus major losses were spared the 
libraries of the occupied countries, while our own libraries, like the 
(Osean Archives, were dealt heavy blows by the war, | 

5, Assistant Chief of Staff for Military History 

(Oberquartiermeister Vx) 

The keystone in the scientific structure erected by the Chief of 
Staff during the years from 1933 to 1938 was the establishment of the 
position of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Military History (0.Qu.V). 

| ‘The latter was to consolidate the various historical installa- 
tions and spheres of activity and to direct them according to the in- 
structions of the Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff was to be relieved 
by the Assistant Chief of Staff V of work not concerned with the main 
mission of the General Staff, since he was constantly in demand for in- 
portant and pressing current problems. ; 

General Beck was no longer able to take this last organizational 
step on the road to revival of the old traditions and the proven methods 
of the General Staff of before World War I. It was one of the first offi- 
cial acts of his successor, General Halder, who, in the fall of 1938, re- 
established the position of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Military 
History, which had last existed in 1914. | 


* Assistant Chief of Staff V. 
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General Erfurth, the former chief of the 7th Military Science Branch 
was appointed Assistant Chief of Staff V. As Assistant Chief of Staff, 
he retained the editorship of the Review of Military Science. He ran his 
office with the help of a very small staff and represented the Chief of 
Staff on public occasions and at meetings of German historians. The 
efforts of the Assistant Chief of Staff V to stimulate the production and 
propagation of military-historical works were ably supported by the 
publishing house of E.S. Mittler & Sohn in Berlin which apaned neither 
trouble nor costs in furthering the aims of the General Staff. Any 
papers of the historical installations of the General Staff which was in- 
tended for publication were given to the head of this publishing house, 
who handled the work with the greatest of understanding. The great 
success of the Review of Military Science was attributable to the clever 
advice of the experienced head of Mittler & Som. 

In retrospect it may be said that, with regard to the writing of 
history and to historical research, the General Staff organization had 
reached a very high level by the beginning of World War II. All justi- 
fied expectations had been realized, and as a result the organizational 
requisites were present for completion of unfinished historical studies 
and to begin new task. In respect to personnel there was still a great 
lack of military historians in 1939. Their training would have taken a 
great deal of time and would probably have met with great difficultues, 
because the writing of military history and the training of historians 
requires time and conditions favoring undisturbed desk work. In view 
of the shortness of the time available and the unrest of the day it is 
not surprising that no more was achieved in the effort to encourage 


a scholarly bent of mind in the General Staff and in widening the his- 
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torical knowledge of its officers during the last prewar years. The 

first fruits of the scientific work were just beginning to ripen when 
war broke out and destroyed the young shoots of a military historical 
reconnaissance. 

In order to give a complete picture of the intellectual forces 
which were active in the field of military history in Germany in 1939, 
it is advisable to mention a few of the organizations and meaceiebions 
with which the General Staff maintained occasional contact. 

The first aaoatanena these organizations was occupied by the 
MILITARY ASSOCIATION, Berlin, which was under the official auspices 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Military History. It had been 
founded in 1803 by Scharnhorst for the purpose of exercising a stimu- 
lating effect on the scholarly interests of the officers’ corps of 
the Berlin garrison. ‘The association survived all storms and remained 
in operation even after 1918. At first it was headed by General Von 
Altrock, and then by General Hasse. In the course of every winter it 
held several military~historical lectures. In the Military Associa- 
tion aged members predominated. Retired officers chiefly participated 
in the lectures. The relationship of the General Staff with tha as- 
sociation was chiefly concerned with giving support to the president 
in his efforts to obtain the services of qualified personalities as 
lecturers. 

A similar task to that assumed by MILITARY ASSOCIATION was 
pursued by the "Association for Military Policy and Military Science." 
It was headed by General Von Cochenhausen. The seat of this associa- 
tion was in Berlin, but eancnesqess maintained also in a few other 


towns, such as Breslau and Vienna. The General Staff maintained only 
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very loose connections with the ASSOCIATION FOR MILITARY POLICY. 
It was under the official auspices of the Interior Branch of 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

Aside from lectures for its members the ASSOCIATION FOR MILI- 
TARY POLICY was interested in propagating the military sciences 
which had been developed after 1918, among the universities and col- 
leges and in handling the appointment of instructors in these sciences. 
The General Staff kept aloof from these efforts, inasmuch as it pre- 
dicted little benefit from them. These matters mane in the hands of 
the Chief of the Army Ordnance Office, Professor Becker, and his as- 
sistant, Professor Schumann. 

The growing inclination in Germany to transfer the intellectual 
equipment of professional soldiership to laymen and to allow a pseudo» 
soldiership to arise in the various fields of civil life, which was 
noticeable especially after 1933, was consciously opposed by the General 
Staff. 

Hence even the efforts of Professor RITTER Von NIEDERMAYER, 

a veteran officer of World War I, who taught geography and geo- 
politics at the University of Berlin, found no support in the General 
Staff. 

About the beginning of World War II the "National Institute for 

- Modern History," directed by Professor Walter Frank, attempted to 
establish relations with the General Staff. Even Li gugh it was clear 
that there were not common links between the tasks of the National In- 
stitute and those of the General Staff, Professor Frank was not casu~ 
ally dismissed. Since the General Staff lived in constant fear that 


the National Socialist Party might use the National Institute for Modern 
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was the only assistant chief of staff remaining in Berlin in September 
1939. All the other assistant chiefs of staff followed the Chief of Staff 
ae the war quarters established in Camp ZEPPELIN near Zossen, 

The Assistant Chief of Staff V represented the Chief of Staff in 
Berlin and headed the agencies of the General Staff which had remained 
in their panes quarters in and around Berlin. These were all the 
offices and installations which already in peacetime had been within the 
scope of activity of the Assistant Chief of Staff V, and in addition: 

The Mapping and Survey Branch 


The Photograph and Moving Picture Section of the Army. 
The Attache Branch.. 


The Inspectorate of Army Training (only during the first 
weeks, then this inspectorate was placed under the 
Commander of the Replacement Army). 

The degree of subordination of the above agencies to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff was limited only. While after the mobilization of World 
War I the rear echelon of the General Staff was established in Berlin 
as an independent office, in World War II the: ohiete of staffs retained 
authority over the work and personnel of their sections having remained. 
in Berlin. The Assistant Chief:of Staff V represented the Chief of Staff 
in case of need according to the instructions received from General 
Halder. ‘This was particularly true in the case of the Attache Branch 
which received instructions in regard to its work through the Assist- 


ant Chief of Staff IV from Camp ZEPPELIN. But as a rule the Assist— 


ant Chief of Staff V usually received the foreign military attaches, 


who remained in Berlin during the first years of the war, and the for- 
eign military. missions who came to Germany in great numbers after the 
campaigns in Poland and in the West to study modern warfare and the 


surprising successes of the German Army. The relationship between 
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the Assistant Chief of Staff V and the foreign officers was re- 
stricted to social activities. They received their specialized informa~ 
tion and the documentation requested by them from the Assistant Chief 
of Staff IV or fron the Attache Branch. 

The active cooperation existing between the Assistant Chief of 
staff V and the Interior Section of the Wehrmacht High Command, even in 
peacetime, continued during the war and was expanded to include the 
Press and Propaganda Branch then established. The common sphere of | 
activity of these three Agencies was in military censorship, which 
had to be handled with particular care during the War. Censorship 
matters were in charge of the Wehrmacht High Command, the Assistant 


Chief of Staff V merely having the right of inspection. 


In addition, Assistant Chief of Staff V, as deputy of the Chief of 


staff in Berlin, occasionally needed to establish official contact with 
the Commander of the Replacement Army. ; 

‘The Berlin activities of the Assistant Chief of Staff V ended on 
12 June 1941. On-that day he ad informed by General Halder at Camp 
ZEPPELIN that he was to fly to Helsinki on 13 June and there to re- 
present ths German Wehrmacht and the German Army at the Finnish Head- 
quarters as Commander of Liaison Staff NORTH. 

No one was reappointed for the position of Assistant Chief of Staff 
V at that time. It was represented by the Chief of the 7th (Military 
Science ) Branch, General Starke. This situation remained unchanged 
until spring 1942, Thereupon a complete change in the situation took 


place as a result of the personal intervention of Hitler. He appointed 


an "Official Military Historian" without consulting the Chief of Staff 
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and put him in charge of the whole sphere of activity of the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff V, which at the same time removed this sphere of 

_ activity from the General start. This was something that had never 
: happened before in the history of the Prussian-German General ‘Staff. 

It was ‘cin etal unheard. of. The level of the historical work, organ- 
ized by Generals Beck and Halder between 1933 and 1938, now declined 

and deteriorated very fast. Their creation, which was based on the 

traditions of the old General Staff, and which had gained a high 
reputation in all military science circles during the few years of its 

O existence, soon lost in importance owing to interference in the selec- 

tion of personnel and the lack of professional aptitude of the man in 
charge and ended miserably in the general collapse. 

The FUEHRER'S OFFICIAL MILITARY HISTORIAN, who recognized too 
late the harm he had caused, ended by suicide. 


/s/ (Waldemar ERFURTH) 
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. German Army High Command as_a Part of the Wehrmacht 


Command 


a The Field Command Office 


Section 2: MISSIONS AND WORK METHODS OF THE 
LEADING AGENCIES 


‘he CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
will be treatéd under Section 9: 
ORGANIZATION, WORK METHODS AND 
“INFLUENCE EXERTED BY CHIEF OF ARMY 
SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION DURING 
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Franz HALDER 

Generaloberst a. D. 

Date of Birth; 30 June 1884 
Place of Birth; Wuerzburg, Germany 


From training in the Royal Bavarian Officer 
Candidate School, the Royal Bavarian Artillery 
School, and the Royal Bavarian War College, HALDER 
throughout ‘World War I served on various staffs 
from division to army group level, 


From 1935 until 1938 he held high assignments 
in Army High Command, After a brief tour as Chief 
of Operations Staff, he was appointed Chief of Army 
General Staff on 27 August 1938 when Generaloberst 
Ludwig BECK resigned from that position in protest 
against HITLER's obvious intention to wage war, In 
the same year he was promoted from Generalleutnant 
to General der Artillerié and in 1940 to General- 
oberst. 


Owing to continuous differences of opinion . 
on matters of strategy and ethics, and because of 
alleged obstractionism, HITLER removed Generaloberst 
HALDER from his post as Chief of Army General Staff 
in September 1942 and placed him in the Army High | 
Command Officer Reserve, 


On 21 July 1944, the day after the attempt on 
HIZLER's life, HALDER was arrested by the Gestapo 
and spent the. rest of the war in various prisons 
and concentration camps, While held in custody 
HALDER was retired from the Army on 31 January 1945, 


_ ‘In addition to boing responsible for the operations of the General 
Staff at the. _ Army High Command in peacetime and. of its Field Headquarters 
(advanced echelon) during wer, an essential aieston of the Chief of the 
Army General Staff in both peace and war was that of supervision of the 
entire General Steff Corps. This responsibility included the selection 
and training of General Steff replacements, the continued education and 
training of General Staff SOR EASE: of all ranks, and the Lhe cias policy 
of the General Staff Corps, . 

In peacetime all officers of. the arny were given a “lehrkreis* 
Examination® after about ten years of service with troops. These examina 
tions indicated the status of military and general education of the 
officers being examined, and were a basis for selecting officers for a 
General Staff or other special career, because their military knowledge | 
and judgment distinguished them from their colleagues. | 

The Wehrkreis examination took place in February or March of each year and 

was given to officers who had been ‘selected in the previous summer according 
to age. During the winter, ‘these officers prepared for the examination by 
attending lectures, writing compositions, undergoing map training, participating 
in map maneuvers, and holding discussions which were conducted under the super- 
vision of the Chiefs of Staff of the various WehrkreisesThe examination covered 
tactics, weapons, engineer service, a both army=-wide and specific branch 


problems. In the non-military fields, it covered constitutional law, 


*% The basic German military area, somewhat similar to the pre-war Corps 
Area in the United States, 
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history, gcogranhy, leneusees, and 0. forth, “The grade of each exdulee 
“was ‘determined ty a. point sy ston vhich was: weighted in accordance vith 
cs military ‘Amportance ‘of each field, | 

“Officers selected. for special training on ‘the basis, of their grade 
“pid choose ‘between attending the Eriegsskedem!e¥ or receiving special 
technical training, Before being assigned to the Kriegsskademie, a special 
report. on: each officer | Was: requested fron their former superiors by the 
Army High Command, “These penorts covered the ‘personality, characteristics, 
disposition, and performance of troop anties: of the efticer soneemed: 
and contained | a recommendation whether the officer was or was not suited 
by personality and ‘talent for the General staff, Thus the field units had 
a voice in the selection of candidates z08 a General Staff career, 

“The fundamental military "education for General Staff. duty was even 
at the Kriegsakadenie to which officers were canersiiy detached duvtne the 
year of their Mehrireis examination. The instructional staff of the Kriegs- 
akadenie was. “carefully selected by the Chief of. the General Staff himself, 
on the nasis’ of the Seracnal suitability and military knowledge of the 
individval instructors, The curriculum ‘introduced the student to the 
. nilitery, mili tary-hi storical, and mi litary-tecknical knowledge which was 
| necessary ‘for troop commana up to ‘Givisional size, and it broadened his 
 gehexal “eaucation by ‘courses in history, constitutional law, economics 
and so forth, 7 | 
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- “On ‘the basis of pre-World War I, péacetine aoe ties years. 
| were required for training at the Eriegsakademie, but with the expansion 
of the army the need for General Staff officers became so ante that the 
training period had to be reduced to two years. Before the first year 
and between terms, the General Staff ‘candidates were detailed to other 
branches in order to familiarize themselves with the characteristics 
of all arms in the divisional structure. 
t While at the Rriegsakademie and on detached service, the applicants 
“were constantly given detailed examination to evaluate. dispositions and 
personalities. These examinations were considered in the final eval wtion 
of the officer hy the Kriegsakademie, which was primarily based on the 
character; disposition, and physical and intellectual abilities of the 
candidate. The degree of his practical knowledge was of secondary in- 
portance, while his theoretical aeeisags was least significant. ‘The 
final evaluation, however, could only take the form of one of two re= 
commendations: either the candidate was or was not suited for General 
Staff duty or conditionally suited for General Staff duty (e.g. after the © 
removal of existing defects). | 

Largely on the basis of this recommendation, final selection of the 
officers » who were apparently suited for further training and General Steff 
duty, was made by the Chief of the Army General Staff. The maj ority of 
those selected were attached to the Army High Command itself or to other 
High Command offices for duty in order to provide on-the-job General Staff 
training with close concurrent supervision. This practical training and 
| probationary se lasted about one year and included several additional 
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examinations. After the completion of this bericd, the officer was as~ 
signed to the General Staff and became entitled ae wear the General Staff 
uniform, 

_ Hence the training Period of the General Staff applicant was not 
only a period of professional advancement in theoretical knowledge and 
practical skill, but was also one of constant selection based primarily 
on personality and character traits. As Long ad this selection system: 
was not Grae eds General Staff replacenénts could rightfully be con- 
sidered selections from the best of their age sles; | 

However, the actual training and education which enabled the German 
General Staff officer to accomplish his generally recognized superior — 
performance of duty took place ‘through practical duty itself after his 
transfer to the General Staff. Constant, immediate cooperation with 
older and more experienced nilitary experts, frequent changes in duty 
assignments to provide broad perspectives of General Staff duty, contact 
with troops of all branches, and continuous training in troop -command 
and General Staff pechniaue all contributed to his development, 

_ The Chief of the Army General Staff was responsible for the military 
education of the General Staff officers, but in the Army High Command this 
responsibility was delegated to the Chief of Schools and Training and in 
the troop staffs to the Wehrkreis Chief of Staff (Military Area 
Headquarters). General directives and annual training instructions from 


‘the Chief of the Army General Steff were the bases for miform General 


Staff training in the army. The development of the personality conti nued 
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to be a ns jor factor in evaluating General Staff officers who were rated 
annually, while ‘troop officers were rated every second years In addition 
to the rating by their Anmediate superiors ’ Generel. Staff officers were 
rated by the Wekrkrets Chief of staff (Militery Area Headquarters)» 
General. Staff officers made annual General Staff training tours, which 
were conducted within ‘the corps, the army group, and the “rmy High Command, 
and they were again rated by the commander of the tour. 

Thus the Central. Branch of the General Staff of the Army High Command | 
obtained a clear picture of every | ‘Staff officer with regard to his 
personality, characteristics, disposition, intellectual talents, and pecial 
skills. Officers who fell short of. the standard, especially ‘those who 
showed traits of selfishness and ambition, were sent back to the troops. 

Particular value was attached to a gradual transition from troop 
duty to General Staff duty. As in the old Imperial army, it was considered 
desirable that the General Staff officerts duty during this period should 
be about equally divided between the troops and the General Staff. But the - 
constant shortage of Getieral Staff officers resulting from the expansion 
of the army did not permit this goal to be attained and most of the General 
Staff officers who wanted troop duty had to be content with occasional 
short tours or sometimes only with temporary duty. Since in general no 
disadvantage resulted from this condition, it is evident that the selection 
system for General Steff replacements succeeded in choosing really superior 
troop officers for the General Steff who were well grounded in troop duty. 


Assignment: of General Steff officers to the various sections of the 
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General Staff depended on their individual suitability and disposition. 
By increasing their expér-ierice ina special field such ag command, supply, 
intelligence ’ end so forwh and by able performance of duty, they advanced 
to high General start positions in their fields. Those officers who 
combined mastery of a special field with sound judgment in all other fields 
and with a strong personality were suited for the chief positions. 

The selection of chiefs of General Staff, Army Groups, Armies, Corps, 
and. other high offices on the one hand and of the Deputy Chiefs of Staff 
~ and section chiefs in the General Staff of the Army High Command on the 
other hand was 4 duty of the Chief of the.Army General Staff. DE 
training tours, conferences, and other ‘official events, he had ample 
opportunity to learn to know outstanding officers personally. The General 
Staff officers occupying chief positions were the agencies of the Chief. 
of the Army General Staff and under his influence they educated, trained, 
: and constantly supervised the General. Staff cadre. Thus the wiiformity 
of the ‘German General Staff was protected as long as overriding outside 
influences did not intrude. | 

War is the primary, practical test of the General Staff, and it made 
the expansion of the size of the General Staff cadre while maintaining its 
high quality a particularly serious duty of the Chief. of the Arey. General 
Staff. The Kriegsakedemie was closed at the beginning of the war, not 
because, the command reckoned with a short War y as is presumed in ter 
chapters of the study on the Army High Command, but because the instructors 


~ vere needed for important command positions as a result of the shortage i 
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of : Conemel staf officers, It was the daventtas from the beginning, be- 
cause of the expected long duration of the war, to - resume the training of 


Generel Staft: eee as B00n | as Sénaitis and in a form geared to the 7 


conditions of War. 


The most esetigals problem during the war was estimating the number 

of officers sequined for General Staff duty, and the method of their se~ 
| lection from the field units which were themselves suffering from a lack 

of officers, The outbreak of war found the German army in a stage of 
development and struggling under all the inadeabiies and gaps connected 
with such a setuntvou, As little as the army was prepared for war in 
strength, organization, and equipment, it was even less prepared with 
regard to the number in the General Staff, It was confronted. with person- 
nel requirements, viich it could nov meet, for the formation of numerous 
mobile staffs,and the problem of replacements had to be met by svaness 
auxiliary measures, | 

Duo’ expedienterto eolve these urgent questions were used at the 
beginning of ieee Experienced General Staff officers of World War I- 
were drafted for wat; duty, and,after short instructional courses, were — 
placed in soattions ‘whieh bad ne immediate connection with troop command. 


and whose requirements could be met on the basis of general military ex- — 


perience, Thus younger General Staff oEttcen® were made available for — 


assignments at the front. In addition, numerous General state positions . 


on the Tables of Organization were filled by officers including reserve 


officers, who had not received even fundamental General Staff training, 
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The opinions on. these expedients were not ani form within the general 


Stat as sis apparent in. the chapter's of the study on the Arny High Command, 
The Intelligence Sections especially seened to find at necessary to demand 
completely trained General Staff officers, even though the experiences of 
‘World Var I had. proved that intellectually active, Logically thinking, 
and worldly wise men of. all isuofanadonel groups can accomplish excellent 
results. tn this field, " Experienced men from civil Life can similarly be 
ued with eee in troop supoly work, “Hence this cated was no 
great Lose even though it may have produced a few inconveniences at the 
beginning, Of course, officers selected for such General Staff positions 


were specially prepared for their assignments, and the training of replace- 


ments for technical General Staff work was continued, 
‘Completely different methods from those ovevadiine in peacetime had 
to he: caoated for the selection of General Staff replacements during the 
war, but the principle remained of tasic selection by the troops them 
solyeas Further selection from this group and the training of those se- 
lected, was handled by the General Staff, The former principle thet the 
personality, characteristics and disposition were decisive in this se- 
* lection remained unchanged, but in wartime, of course, the essential point 
is added of having proved. oneself before the enemy and in time this became 


' the prerequisite for being gieedatdl 


Based. on these considerations, a system developed via a few ‘inter- 


mediate steps, whereby the lela, units. suggested young officers for General. . 


. Staff training within certain ennually announced. age Limit 8. This selection - 


Ser ga ee 


; was. made on. the , principle that: the field mits would be mpeponetele that 
no officer entered the Generel Staff who would not be fully acceptable to 
then in that capacity. Most: of the officers suggested were experienced 
‘edjutente « one special-nissions staff officers who knew the war time needs 
of the troops from their own experience, 

After being selected, the officers were relieved according to a 
plan issued by ‘the Army High Command and were assigned for combat duty 
during the first half of the year with branches in which they had not 
previously served, The Army High Command recognized the risk of these 
measures, and many promising officers were killed in battle during this 
tour. But the leading concept of General Staff duty, that of service to 
the troops, overcame the hesitation. During the second half of the pre- 
paration year, the selected officers were detailed for duty with the 
operations staffs of divisions, corps, and armies in order to become 

‘familiar with the eachantan ot troop command. 

“Thus it was possible to restrict the theoretical education to a few 


months under specially selected, pattle-experienced General Staff officers. 


Later, as the level of. formal education of the replacement age classes 

became lower and lower, this period was raised to half a year. Because 

the General Staff applicants entered the Kriegsakademie with vivid ideas 

based: on ‘their own experience as to the command mechanism and the living 
“conditions of the fighting troops, the theoretical education had a much 

sounder: foundation than in peacetime, In addition, training in wartime 
: essentially was restricted to the fields of troop command within the 
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: ‘aueiss oF a division, | although infantry, panzer, and motorized divisions 
"spel aoe eted equally 50 as not to restrict the utility of the trained of- 
pleeiog.” teed thdagh: valuable young aprinees were continually withdrawn 
. from the field units through this procedure, the troops were satisfied with 
| it and with» its results, 

. The further education and training of General Staff officers during 

‘the war took place ‘under the direction of the Chief of the Army General 

Staff through the General Staff chiefs of the corps and armies. on the same 

prifisiphes as in peacetime, Its effectiveness naturally suffered because 

the frequent turnover of their sudordinates made it difficult for the corps 
and — chiefs of staff to thoroughly investigate the personalities of the 
officers under their command, In addition, the increasing youth of the 
officer cadre due to casualties was felt even in the General Staff, 

It was inevitable that the quality of the General Staff lowered 
‘gradually in the course of the long war years just as it did with the 
entire officer cadre, There is probably no effective remedy for this 
decay in any long war, 

Also, the progressive decline of the position of the General Staff 
ae was not without influence on its quality. With the resignation of the ! Army — 

‘Goniander-in-Chiet and the replacement of the Chief of the General Staff, . 

“the attitude of Hitler, who became. the Army Conmander~in. Chief, constantly 
: “grew more strongly Senaeed to that of the General Staff, Under von 

“Brauchit ach the position of Chief of the General Staff had still permitted 


the education of the General Staff and re replacements in the spirit of 
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the old German soldierly traditions. However, as Hitlerts direct influence 

on the dy thcsoanea: the position of the General Staff declined rapidly 
to that of an speratins bureau for the Eastern Theater of War. Finally 

. the Chief of the General Staff was deprived of his strongest instrument 

for influencing and educating General Staff officers through the loss of 

his immediate influence over General Staff personnel. 

‘When the Chief of the Army General Staff had responsibility for the 
personnel policy of the entire General Staff (even though changes in person- 
nel were formally announced by the Army Commander in Chief through the Arny 
Personnel Office), it had been guided by two basic principles. The first 
of these was to provide valuable assistants for the troop commanders who 
were suited for their duties by personality, military skill, devotion to 
the ideal of service to the troops, and determination to achieve success 
in their operations. The second principle was to guarantee uniformity — 
in the General Staff cadre in regard to the interpretation of its profession- 
al missions and the management of its duties, | | | 

It was particularly important that the selection of chiefs of staff 
for army groups and armies was most carefully adjusted to the personality 
of the responsible commander in chief. Thus temperamental and will- 
ful troop commanders were proviaed strong but quiet and deliberate 
personalities while troop commanders inclined to doubt and hesitation 
‘were given daring and energetic chiefs of staff. The necessity to counter- 


balance inadequate military skill on the part of high commanders through 


the selection of chiefs of staff was not pronounced during peacetime 
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and the sably. years of the war, since. the high coimander cadre from the 
100,000 Man Army hed : an ‘excellent measure of military skill and experience. 
But during the later years of the war, when the old military experts were 
removed, men who enjoyed the political confidence of Hitler but who. lacked 
the appropriate professional equipment began to occupy the leading high 
Spam soul bogey | | _ 

The high level troop Semmendens were generally not. consulted when 
their Chiefs of Staff were appointed. The personalities of the officers 
from the 100,000 nian Army - only such were generally considered = and 
their personal relations with one another were known to the Army High 
Command, so that mistakes could be avoided. However, frictions and differ-. 
ences;of opinion between the commander and the chief of staff frequently 
arose as a result of the enormous nervous strain ‘prevailing at high command 
offices. If these threatened to endanger the unity of the command, and 
the uniform conduct of operations then the Chief of the Army General Staff — 
appointed a new chief of staff, This practice also applied in the case 
of divisional operations officers because the troop commander carried 
sole Hecponesi for command. However, cases of xebeagoeny under 
these cdreums tances were very rare during the early steges of. the war. 

General Staff duty assignments were made by the Army High Command 
along certain well-defined lines. In order that each young General Staff 
officer might first prove himself in the field of eee welfare, his first 
assignment was eenevaliy in supply and aininistration within the division. | 


Later he would serve as operations officer in a division, and on the basis 
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of his performance in these positions and the special abilities and in-_ 
elinations which he displayed, it was determined whether he would serve 


in tactical ‘comand, troop supply (quartermaster duty), intelligence or 


in such fields as organization, training, transportation, and so forth, 
Officers who showed early promise in operations problems were watched 
very closely and were assigned to operative command staffs (army, army 
group, Army High Command) after their duty with the troops. 

The goal of General Staff technical training is all around General 
Staff officers who are competent in all phases of General Staff work. It 
is questionable whether this goal can still be reached in light of today's 
increasing specialization. In the 100,000-man Army this goal was nearly 
attained but with the rapid expansion of the Army and consequent shortage : 
of General Staff officers, it became increasingly difficult to approach, 
Consequently a division of the General Staff cadre into the various fields 
was more and more apparent in the personnel policy of the General Staff. 
The Chief. of the Army General Staff devoted special attention to the 
selection of General Staff officers to be instructors at the Kriegsakademie 


and in the General Staff aouean. Assignment to this duty was an expression 
‘of personal confidence in the ability of the officer by the Chief of the 
General Staff, because aa transmitted his opinion on General Staff missions 
and duties to the nepre cements through their instructors. 

| Responsibility of the Chief of ue Arny General Staff for personnel . 
administration covered all officers on the. General Start list, which cone 


tained all General Staff officers. from their Séclomient until their 
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cancellation from this service. Hence they nanadned on this list even 
dariie periods of service with troops, if the Chief of the General Staff 
did not positively renounce. their further General Staff employment, Such 
‘renmmoiation. was generally made only if the General Staff officer con | 
cerned was definitely not suited for further General Staff antics (in- a 
dependent from rank and years in the service), or when he had seached such an 


age that he could only be used for a high command position, 


The auty of the Chief of the General Staff to guarantee uniformity 
in: the General Staff handling of ite wroreusional functions was di scharged 
by personally and carefully supervising the uniformity of all regulations 
and directives serving as a basis for General Staff training (in peace- \ 
time he was assisted in this duty by the Deputy Chief of Staff II, in var : 
time by the fraining Branch of the Replacement Training Army), and by 
supplementing then through uniform evaluation of war expériences. This 


basis was further supplemented by a constant exchange of ideas between 


the Arny High Command and General Staff officers occupying chief positions, 


The latter in turn influenced the General Staff officers of subordinate 
unite as to uniform interpretation and thus became mediators between the 
Chief of the Gereral Staff and the ‘corpus of the General Staff officers. 


In order to maintain personal contact with the Chief of the Army General 


Staff all Gerieral Steff officers,in chief positions had to réport to him 
personally when coming to headquarters or to a place in its vicinity. 


Inasmuch as the responsibility of Siena was not lodged with the General. 


Staff officers bot solely with the commander, a uniform system of advising 
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commanders’ wes accomplished, and ‘this proved 5 be sufficient for securing 
| uniformity of command in, the’ Army. | | 
One of the ‘most important duties of the Chief of the aay General 
‘Staff was the education of the General staff officers regarding uniform — 
interpretation of the General staf? mission, qh this respect the Berson 
nel policy of the Chief of the General Staff and the utilization. of of 
ficers in chief positions as bearers and proponents of the ideals was very 
C effective. : ; | 
The duties of the General Staff do not aiffer essentially in large 
° armies with regard to military matters. The Beier character of the 
German General Staff was based on the fact that, beyond the military prob- 
lems, it ating at being not only a selection of the best~trained soldiers, 
but also of the most valuable and capable personalities of the Army 
as awhole. This elite had the mission of influencing the entire officer 
corps of the Army from the lofty professional and ethical standards of 


Moltke. They were to be living examples of unselfish devotion to the 


military profession, of strictest self-discipline, and of constant effort 
toward self-improvement. | 

Thus the German General Staff gained the character of a society 
reaching far beyond the Limits of ‘purely professional matters which caused 


it to ditter from the general staffs of other armies. Tt not only sought 


to be. a command office of the highest, military value. and the brains of the 


German army, bat. also its heart and conscience. That “aes very high goal 
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could not be completely reached is clear because of the inadequacies of 
human nature, but in the period after World War I, during which it had 
freedom of action in the selection and éducatien of General Staff of- 
zscure » it was nevertheless able to come very close to it. 

In this effort it clearly and ‘Gistinctly refrained from falling into 
the tendency toward arrogance and toward steiying for power which had begun 
to make itself felt in the General Staff of the Imperial Era, The return 
to Moltkets ideals also removed the General Staffts sharing in the respon- 
sibility of command" which had started under Ludendorf. This took place 
in autumn 1938 and was announced in the new edition of the "Handbook for 
General Staff Duty during Wer" (HDv.g.92) which was published in August 
1939. ‘Thus the General Staff again became that which Moltke had meant it to 
be, an unselfish servant of command and troops. | 

In order to influence the entire Army with its spirit and its concept 
of its profession, the General stare had to be represented at all points 
of importance in the formation and development of the Army. Therefore, — 
General Staff officers were attached to such offices whenever possible. 

As a result, young General Staff officers often found themselves fighting 
for and proclaiming Moltkets ideals in a forlorn post within the structure 
of other offices. 

This was not always understood and was opposed as an attempt to 

expand the power of the General Staff. It was necessary for the Chief 
| of the Army General Staff to carefully but persistently fight this battle 


with the assistance of the Chief of the Central Section of the General Staff 
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and the Deputy Chiefs of Staff of the Army General Staff, This struggle 
had not bean concluded by the ‘beginning of the war, but the events of the 
war caused it to recede into the background, Nevertheless the fact that 
it had not been forgotten is proved by a memorandum on the missions and 
education of the General Staff in peacetime which was prepared by the 
Chief of the Arny General Staff at Fontainebleau after the armistice with | 
France, ‘Unfortunately this draft seems to have been lost. 

Te effect of the policy of the Chief of the Army General Staff in 
the selection ‘of General Staff replacements and in the education and 
training of the General Staff wae felt far beyond the General Staff cadre — 
itself, The advance of General Staff officers to higher ranks as a result 
of constant military and personal development was a natural consequence of 
this selection, and they constituted the main, sometimes even the almost 
exclusive, replacement pool for high command positions, Thus the General 7 
Staff personnel policy had an effect on the highest command circles which. 
was decisive for the performance of the entire Army even though it was 


not felt immediately, 


The representation of interests of the General Staff in the fields 


of promotion and decoration was another function of the Chief of the Army 
General Staff, In order to utilize the careful and expensive training of 


the General Staff officer in influential positions while his military skill 


and his personality could still exert an influence, General Staff officers 
were granted a two year advancement ‘on the Seniority list after their trans- 


fer to the General Staff, Additional but comparatively unimportant commission i 
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improvements were also posatnte for older General Staff officers when 


transferred to chief positions, a measure which was common in the Im 


perial Arny. 


These measures were maintained in spite of Hilter's attempts to 
place the troop officer above the General Staff officer in eiee? respect, 
but in the field of decoration for meritorious service, hig resistance 
could not be broied: In general, officers who distingni shed themselves 
in General Staff positions could only receive such decorations as received 
slight recognition from the troops. 

Tis disregard of and open belittlement of the performance of the 
General Staff by the Conmander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht did not facili- 
tate the efforts of the Chief of the General Staff to maintain zeal for 
their duty and enthusiasm for their profession on the part of the General 
Staff officers. If he succeeded in spite of these obstacles in main~ 
taining the devoted and unselfish spirit of the General Staff at its 
full height during the time in which one could still speak of a uniform 
and regular command of the General Staff, it is the best proof that 


Moltke's spirit was active within the German General Staff. 


/s/ Franz Helder 
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